











LENTEN PIETY 


HE annual celebration of Easter is, as it were, a fore- 

state of the eternal Easter in heaven. The Lenten sea- 

A i son, as its preparatory period, represents our present 

y life. St. Augustine explains this as follows: ‘There 

are two periods: one, the present time, which is spent 

amidst the temptations and tribulations of this life; the other, 

which will be hereafter, will be spent in eternal security and joy. 

Symbolical of these are the two seasons before and after Easter. 

That which comes before Easter signifies the sorrows of this pres- 

ent life; the one after Easter, the blessedness of our future state. 

Hence it is that we spend the first in fasting and prayer, while in 

the second we cease fasting and give ourselves up to the praise of 
God.” 

The thrice-holy God demands of us purity of soul before we 
may approach Him. Moses was made to fast forty days on Mount 
Sinai, and Elias on Mount Horeb before being admitted into God's 
presence. In the early Church the public sinners were, during the 
forty days of Lent, excluded from communion with the faithful 
and re-admitted solemnly into the Church only on Maundy 
Thursday, provided they had given satisfactory proofs of repent- 
ance. During Lent catechumens were instructed in the mysteries 
of the faith in preparation for their baptism at Easter. In our age 
these practises have disappeared, but their spirit still remains, as 
the entire Lenten liturgy testifies. 

If we wish to attain to the peace and joy of Easter on earth 
and eventually in heaven, we must like Moses and Elias of old 
ascend the mountain of penance. At Christmas, peace was an- 
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nounced to all men of good will; at Easter, the risen Savior greets 
us with the words: “‘Pax vobis, Peace be with you,’ and the 
peace of Christmas is given unto us, we become “‘filii pacis—chil- 
dren of peace.’’ ‘““Through penance to peace’’ must be our slogan. 
Lent is ‘‘the acceptable time’’ to do penance and to adorn our souls 
with virtues unto peace; it is, as it were, the “via pacis—the way 
of peace.”’ Such is the lot of fallen man on earth. 

St. Benedict, in the chapter of his Rule ‘“‘On the Observance 
of Lent’’ says that ‘“‘the life of a monk should be a continual 
Lenten observance.’’ These words likewise apply in a certain 
measure to the life of every Christian. But since there are few who 
can be persuaded to make their whole life a time of penance, the 
Church has set apart the forty days before Easter, in which all 
her faithful should make special efforts to expiate their sins and 
prepare themselves for their spiritual resurrection with Christ. 


What then is expected of us during Lent? That we live at 
least during this period as we should live at all times, namely, in 
the true spirit of Christ. The first requisite is the renewal of spirit. 
In other words, the Christian must put off the old Adam, the man 
of sin, and put on the new man of justice and holiness. The Col- 
lects, Secrets, and Prayers after Communion of the Lenten Masses 
reiterate this same idea in various forms: they constitute the offi- 
cial prayers of the mystical body for the sinners and the catechu- 
mens in the early Church, and for all faithful in our own time 
The sublime lessons from the Old and New Testaments were in 
a great measure intended for the benefits of the sinners and cate- 
chumens of old; today they are read for our instruction. ‘“Walk in 
the newness of life’ is their burden. This new life is obtained 
through Baptism, and, if lost by sin, regained through Penance. 
Lent for this reason is also called ““Sacramentum Quadragesimale.”’ 
Baptism and Penance are the invariable themes of the Church dur- 
ing this Holy Season. We are constantly bidden to go again to the 
Font of life, there to renew our baptismal grace. In the liturgy of 
Holy Saturday this theme reaches its climax. The Church then by 
blessing the fire, incense, font, and Paschal candle raises these “‘crea- 
tures of God” to newness of life in order to make use of them in 
His service. In the Epistle of that day we are exhorted to rise with 
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LENTEN PIETY 


Christ and to “‘mind the things that are above, not the things 
that are on earth. For you are dead: and your life is hid with 
Christ in God.” 

It is through penance that we recover this life in Christ. 
The blessing and distribution of ashes at the beginning of Lent 
forcefully remind us of this great fact. The Church as it were cries 
out to us in the name of her invincible Head: ““Unless you do 
penance, you shall all likewise perish.” Penance truly becomes a 
baptismus laboriosus. 


The renovation of spirit is accompanied by an increase in the 
love of God. Love is the great law of the Christian life, plenitudo 
legis dilectio. There is no other. In order to increase this love in us, 
we must endeavor to resemble Christ and like Him do the will of 
the Father. Toward the end of Lent we again and again hear; 
“Christus factus est pro nobis obediens usque ad mortem—Christ 
became obedient for us unto death.’ It is obedience full of love, 
which we must practise. This requires effort, the effort of penance. 
Here lies the deeper reason why Lent, the type of the true Christian 
life, where one learns to love, must be a time of penance. Every 
Christian must be a penitent, because by disobedience he fell, was 
rebought by Christ and consequently must work to secure for 
himself the fruits of Redemption by becoming more Christlike, 
more firmly engrafted upon Christ, the vivifying Head of the mys- 
tical body. 

Alas, too many forget that their lives must be penitential; 
they think to satisfy God by certain pious practices as substitutes 
for real penance. Not living the liturgy of Lent they fail to realize 
that in the daily Mass of this season the Church preaches penance 
as a first requisite for the resurrection of the soul with Christ on 
Easter. 

If we would enter into the spirit of the Church, we would 
experience the joys of love as expressed by St. Paul in the Epistle 
of the first Sunday of Lent “‘as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing— 
quasi tristes, semper autem gaudentes.”’ In fact, a note of joy runs 
through the entire liturgy of Lent as an anticipation of the joy of 
the Resurrection. On Laetare Sunday it reaches a fuller measure to 
fall during Passiontide, to rise once more Maundy Thursday, to 
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fall again on Good Friday and come to the highest peak on the 
feast of all feasts, the Resurrection of Christ and the soul with 
Christ. And this must be so, for joy is the special reward of morti- 
fied lives. Saints abound in spiritual joy in spite of their austerities, 
or rather we should say in consequence of them. Half the troubles of 
life come to us because we are too much attached to creatures, that 
is to all that is not God, and are anxious about the future as regards 
pleasure, comforts, worldly success and similar things. The spirit 
of penance enables us to bear the minor trials of life with patience 
and resignation and causes us to rise above them, attaining to the 
freedom of spirit with which Christ has made us free. 


These truths are forgotten by many. Constituted as we are, 
we need daily reminders of these vital truths. Hence it easily hap- 
pens that a soul more easily gives up living a truly Christian life, 
even during Lent, if it fails to live the liturgy of the Church. 
In order constantly to keep before her faithful the duty of pen- 
ance, the Church instituted the Lenten season as the ‘‘tempus ac- 
ceptabile—the acceptable time, the day of salvation’’ (Epistle of 
first Sunday in Lent). In her salutary lessons on Baptism and pen- 
ance she re-reads to us our titles of glory and joy and urges us on to 
the practice of such special works of penance which at other times 
of the year she merely recommends to us. “Henceforth more sparing 
let us be of food, of words, of sleep. Henceforth beneath a stricter 
guard the roving sense keep’’ (A Brievary hymn). 

Pope Benedict XIV., expressing his grief at the decay of fer- 
vor in the faithful of his day, wrote in a Lenten encyclical: ‘““The 
observance of Lent is the very badge of the Christian warfare. By 
it we prove ourselves not to be enemies of the Cross of Christ. By 
it we avert the scourges of divine justice. By it we gain strenth 
against the powers of darkness. Should mankind grow remiss in 
the observance of Lent, it would be detrimental to God's glory, a 
disgrace to the Catholic religion, and a danger to Christian souls. 
Nor can it be doubted that such negligence would become the 
source of misery to the world, of public calamity, and private 
woe.” 

Today mankind again experiences a Lent of misery and woe 
for many millions. Human weakness, the drifting away from the 
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LENTEN PIETY 


Church and her liturgy which results in a piety without a guide 
and a consequent neglect of the spirit of penance, which after all 
the Church alone inculcates, have gradually developed a paganism 
which knows no bounds in seeking self-satisfaction the year round, 
a paganism which can not but become “‘the source of misery to 
the world, of public calamity and of private woe.”’ 


Mankind constitutes a vast human family, redeemed by 
Christ’s suffering and death and destined one day to become the 
heavenly family of God. As such it owes corporate worship to the 
Creator. The Church is officially calling it into her annual retreat. 
As in earliest times it was customary in Rome for all of the clergy 
and people during Lent to go to the various so-called stational 
churches and assist in a body at the divine service with its teach- 
ing, penitential, and sacrificial acts, so in our age all Christians 
should daily assemble and worship in their own church as a sta- 
tional church and in spirit unite themselves with the common 
Father of Christendom in offering the great Sacrifice to the heav- 
enly Father for their sins and the salvation of the world and in the 
spirit of true Christian solidarity. 


Then the prayer of the Church over the people on Wednes- 
day of the second week in Lent will become a reality: ‘‘God, the 
restorer and lover of innocence, direct towards Thee the hearts of 
Thy servants: that, being imbued with the fervor of Thy spirit, 
they may be found both steadfast in faith, and efficacious in 
works.” 

As a final incentive the Church during this holy time refers 
us to our reward, the crown of glory promised us for faithful 
Lenten observance: ‘Dominus promisit coronam vigilantibus’’ 
(Invitatory of the Lenten Office). 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





SACRAMENTALS 
III. SACRAMENTALS FOR THE SICK 


E have seen how solicitous the Church is about the 
family: she wants to bless everything connected with 
family life, and everything the family makes use of. 

‘ She would have her life of grace, that vitalizing force 

which is hers as a result of her corporate oneness with 

Christ, permeate the family’s every word and work. The Chris- 
tian family, with its God-given power of giving increase to the 
mystic body of Christ, is for her a symbol of her own supernatural 
organization, of her own duty to humanity at large. Her concern 
extends to the family’s bodily needs as well as to its spiritual needs, 
and we are not surprised, therefore, to find that she shows a true 
mother’s sympathy for the sick. 

She provides special blessings for these ailing ones, and her 
sympathy for them far transcends that merely human sentiment 
which leads every right-minded man to sympathize with the sick 
The sacramentals which she supplies to strengthen and comfort the 
sick are replete with childlike confidence in God’s mercy. They have 
a beauty all their own. 

The formula for the blessing of sick children, for instance, 
recalls the scene of Christ raising the daughter of Jairus. It is as 
if Christ Himself were saying: “Little one, I say to thee, arise, re- 
ceive health that you may be restored to the Church and your par- 
ents.’” How the heart of an anxious father and mother must be 
consoled by such words! No exhortation of the priest could be bet- 
ter than these few simple words of the Church. We cannot refrain 
{ from quoting a few of them: “‘O God, on whom we all depend 
for strength both in youth and maturity, extend Thy right hand 
upon this Thy servant, who at this tender age is ill, that being 
restored to health and vigor he may come to fullness of age, and 
all the days of his life ever thank and serve Thee faithfully.’’ ‘‘O 
Father of mercies and God of all consolation, who dost provide 
for Thy creatures with unbounded kindness, and dost graciously 
heal them both in body and soul, we beseech Thee to raise this 
little child from his bed of sickness and restore him safe and sound 
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SACRAMENTALS 


to Thy holy Church and to his parents; in order that with his | 


life prolonged he may daily advance in grace and wisdom before 
Thee and man, serve Thee in justice and holiness and be grateful 
for Thy mercy.” 

In the prayer for the blessing of sick adults the Church re- 
minds her Savior that He once visited the mother-in-law of St. 
Peter and cured her. The pervading thought is that He cure also 
this afflicted person. The blessing contains the following interest- 
ing prayer: “May the Lord Jesus Christ be with you to defend 
you; within you to preserve you; before you to guide you, behind 
you to protect you, and above you to bless you.” 

The prayers said at the pastoral visitation of the sick are 
much longer than the ones for informal use. After several psalms 
and versicles the eighth chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew is 
read. This chapter speaks of the centurion’s coming to our Lord 
and begging Him to cure His sick servant. What consoling thoughts 
must arise in the mind of a sick person when he hears this story! 
A prayer follows, and then the priest lays his right hand upon the 
sick person as if to cure him saying: ‘“They shall lay their hands 
upon the sick, and they shall recover. May Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
the Lord and Savior of the world, through the merits and inter- 
cession of His holy apostles, Peter and Paul, and all His saints 
show thee favor and mercy.’’ These words are not the private 
prayer of the priest, but the prayer of the Church, who is speaking 
here and now through her minister. Perhaps bodily health will 
not be restored, yet these prayers are not in vain, since the spiritual! 
life is made the more vigorous. 

When one of her children is dangerously sick the Church, 
over and above the sacraments of Viaticum and Extreme Unction. 
provides another sacramental: the Apostolic Blessing. This sacra- 
mental has attached to it a plenary indulgence at the hour of death 
The Church implores the merciful God to pardon the soul all the 
offenses it has committed, in order that the soul at the hour of 
its departure may enter into the joys of heaven. One of these 
prayers is as follows: ‘‘O most gracious God, Father of mercies 
and God of all comfort, Who. wouldst that none should perish 
who believe and trust in Thee, according to the multitude of Thy 
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tender mercies look favorably upon Thy servant N . . . whom the 
true faith and hope of Christ do commend unto Thee. Visit him 
in Thy saving power and through the passion and death of Thine 
only-begotten Son graciously grant unto him pardon and remis- 
sion of all his sins; that his soul at the hour of its departure may 
find Thee a most merciful Judge. Cleansed from every stain in 
the Blood of the same Thy Son, may he be found worthy to pass 
to life everlasting.’’ Parts of another prayer are: ‘‘May our Lord 
Jesus Christ . . . restore unto thee that first robe which thou didst 
receive in baptism; and I, by the power given to me by the Apos- 
tolic See, grant thee a plenary indulgence and remission of all thy 
sins.” 

For the actual moment of death the Church has most excellent 
prayers to strengthen the departing soul against the last attacks of 
the evil one. Each prayer is a pleading with God to forgive the 
dying man’s sins and faults: ‘Remember not, o Lord, the sins and 
ignorances of his youth, but according to Thy tender mercy be 
mindful of him in the eternal glory. Open the heavens to him and 
let the angels rejoice with him.’’ The priest of God then calls upon 
many saints, especially the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, to inter- 
cede for this agonizing soul.fWhat value the prayers must have for 
the soul that is facing the greatest moment of its life, a moment on 
which depends its future state! After its departure from this life the 
Church prays for its eternal rest and concludes by praying also for 
the mourners. The concluding prayer is: “‘Grant, o Lord, that 
while we here lament the departure of Thy servant we may ever 
remember that we are most certainly to follow him. Give us the 
grace to prepare for the last hour by a good life, that we may not 
be surprised by a sudden death, but be ever watching when Thou 
shalt call in order that with the Spouse we may enter into eternal 
glory.”’ Will not a person who is leading a life of sin be stirred to 
compunction by such a prayer? Even the most hardened sinner 
would surely be moved, for on the one hand he has the grim reality, 
and on the other the earnest pleading of the Church to grant unto 
all present the grace to lead a good life. o 

These are not the only blessings that are offered to the sick. 
Such care is shown for these ailing children that even the bandages 
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SACRAMENTALS 


and various medicines have their benediction. Nor is the couch 
overlooked upon which the sick person is lying. If an ambulance 
is necessary, this too has its blessing. 

Here may be mentioned a sacramental which, thanks to God, 
is still popular: the blessing of throats on the feast of Saint Blase. 
Many receive this sacramental but are ignorant of its significance. 
Before the actual blessing of the throat two candles blessed the day 
before receive a special benediction. The prayer used for this cere- 
mony petitions God through the intercession of the martyr, Saint 
Blase, to keep away all diseases of the throat. When the throats of 
the faithful are touched with the two blessed candles the priest 
prays: ‘Through the intercession of Saint Blase, bishop and mar- 
tyr, may God deliver you from all diseases of the throat and from 
every other evil. In the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.”’ 

But not only man is the recipient of sympathetic care. There 
is even a blessing of cattle during a plague. This prayer has found 
a place in the Missal. It is a humble and childlike prayer: ‘‘O God, 
who even by means of dumb animals dost lessen the toils of man, 
we humbly beseech Thee, suffer us not to lack the use of these 
creatures without which human life cannot subsist.’’ Perhaps many 
stock epidemics would have ceased had the blessing of the Church 
been asked to hinder the disease from spreading. Would that the 
faith of ages past would again stir the hearts of the faithful! 


The sick should be encouraged to ask for the sacramentals. 
Their illness is in many instances a severe trial, a time of suffering 
both for themselves and for those who are near and dear to them. 
But this heavy cross can be made much lighter, can become even 
sweet and welcome, if they learn to offer it in union with the cross 
which the Savior bore for them. If they resignedly accept it all as 
coming from the loving hand of God, and add their sufferings to 
the offerings made at every holy Mass, thereby uniting them to the 
perfect Sacrifice, they will unfailingly find joy where there was but 
misery before. The sacramentals for the sick will remind them of 
this, and will bring them consolation and fresh courage. A quiet 
peace will then be theirs, for they will begin to see how good it is 
to suffer with Christ their Head. They can then say with the Apos- 
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tle of the Gentiles: ‘‘For if we be dead with Him, we shall live 
also with Him. If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him... 
Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf, and make up in my 
flesh what is lacking to the sufferings of Christ, on behalf of His 
body, which is the Church’”’ (Tim. 2, 9-12, and Col. 1, 24). 


BEDE SCHOLZ, O.S.B. 


Conception Abbey, Mo. 











‘Harrietis aquas in gaudio de fontibus salvatoris.’ 
These salutary waters were all collected in the holy lit- 
urgy, where he who knows how to draw will have that 
water which will ‘become to him a gushing source of 
eternal life.’ In fact, in the liturgy of the Church, which 
alone is able to preserve this water clear as crystal, there 


is true piety, simple and loyal, which does not evaporate 


into a vain religious devotionalism desirous only of emo- 
trons sustained by harmonies, pointed arches, windows, 
penumbras, ancient textures, and smoking censors. No! 
Liturgical piety aspires to honor God becomingly in 
splendor of worship with the spirit of devotion, in 
which the soul is brought to repeat: ‘I am filled with 
gladness in the midst of all my tribulations.’——-CARDI- 
NAL LA FONTAINE. 
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CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 
V. MARONITE 


HE Maronite rite is used by the Maronites, a Syrian 

people who inhabit the Lebanon but who have large 

i i colonies in the United States and Canada; they num- 

ber about 400,000, excluding emigrants, and are par- 

| j ticularly distinguished in being all Catholics—the 

Maronite alone among Eastern rites is not used by any body of 

people out of communion with the Holy See. Three members of 

this church, the brothers Massabki, all laymen, were butchered by 

Mohammedans in 1860 and beatified two years ago, and the causes 
of other Maronite holy ones have been introduced at Rome. 


Their churches are practically indistinguishable from those of 
the Latin rite with which we are familiar and the celebrant wears 
the same sort of vestments (with one trifling exception); they 
kneel instead of standing during service; and have a properly ar- 
ranged form of their Liturgy for “low Mass,’’ but at it incense 
is always used: the altar, the offerings, the clergy and people are 
incensed three times, and the altar and offerings alone once. The 
Liturgy is celebrated in the Syrian tongue (with a certain amount 
of Arabic), which is substantially that Aramaic language which our 
Lord Himself spoke when on earth. 


The priest puts on his vestments in the sanctuary, saying 
appropriate prayers, and then prepares the bread and wine at the 
altar, incensing them and offering them to the Almighty God for 
the welfare of his people in a long prayer in which he refers to the 
acceptance of the great sacrifices of the Old Law, “’. . . of Abel on 
the plain, of Noe in the ark, of Abraham on the mountain, of 
David on the threshing-floor of Ornan the Jebusite, of Elias on 
Mount Carmel, and the mite which the poor widow cast into 
the treasury.’’ All this is said in a low voice. At the foot of the 
altar he now says a prayer, accusing himself of sin and asking for 
worthiness and forgiveness, corresponding to our Confiteor. Then 
he goes up to the altar, turning to the people on the right and left 
saying, ‘Pray to our Lord for me,”’ and the Liturgy proper begins. 
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The priest incenses the bread and wine, the altar and the peo- 
ple, says Kyrie eletson three times, and the Trisagion: ‘‘Holy God, 
holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have mercy on us;”’ then 
the ‘‘Our Father”’ is said in Arabic (the vernacular), ending ‘‘For 
thine is the kingdom,” etc., and the server prays for the whole 
world and all the faithful people, a sort of résumé of the deacon’s 
litany in the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (cf, Orate Fratres, 
vol. IV, p. 400), the souls in Purgatory and our fathers and breth- 
ren and teachers being particularly referred to. Then is said or sung 
a hymn beginning with the first clause of the Gloria in excelsis and 
made up of quotations from the psalms, followed by two prayers, 
the second of which asks for peace, plenty and health on earth and 
repose for the faithful departed, through the intercession of Our 
Lady. There are then certain commemorations, e.g., for the dead: 

“Be not sorrowful for the corruption of your bodies,O ye 

who sleep in the dust. The living Body of which ye have 

eaten and the Blood of propitiation of which ye have drunk 
can revivify you all and clothe your bodies in glory. This is 
the way and the bridge by which ye shall be led to the place 
of life...” 
and the priest, crossing his hands over the gifts, commemorates our 
Lord, Adam and Eve, Our Lady, the prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
confessors, the patriarchs and priests, the hermits, teachers, virgins, 
and all the just, and prays by name for those living for whom he 
wishes especially to pray; e. g., for his parents and friends: 

“‘“O God, give peace and happiness to my father and moth- 

ther and to all those who have been with me in my diffi- 

culties and undertakings, and to all who, in spite of my 
unworthiness, have asked me to remember them in this sacri- 
fice which I, a sinner, offer to Thee. I name them not, for 
their names are known to Thee.”’ 

Then, striking his breast thrice, he makes the Offertory: 

“O holy Trinity, have mercy on me. O holy Trinity, for- 

give my sins. O holy and glorious Trinity, accept this offer- 

ing from my sinful hands.”’ 
and then follows a prayer for the protection “‘of my understanding 
against all the guile of the enemy, of my eyes against all sinful 
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CATHOLIC LITURGIES OF THE EAST 


sights, of my ears against all useless and idle words, of my hands 
against all dishonourable dealing, of my whole being, which moves 
in Thee.”’ 

The second incensing of the gifts, the altar, and the people, 
is carried out while they recite the Miserere with the priest, who 
afterwards prays for forgiveness of sins. Hymns of praise are said 
o1 sung according to the feast or day of the week, the priest stand- 
ing before the altar and the thurible being swung: the hymn to our 
Lord refers particularly to the Holy Eucharist, . . . “‘Him whom 
angels above most look upon is received into the hearts of 
men...’ The reader is blessed: ‘““Glory be to the Lord of Paul, of 
the prophets and of the apostles. May the grace of God be ever 
upon them that read and them that hear, upon this city and upon 
those that dwell therein,’’ and the server reads the Epistle, in 
Arabic. Before reading the Gospel, also in Arabic, the priest is 
twice interrupted, so to speak, by the people asking him to bless 
them, and he pronounces a long blessing invoking the power of 
Christ. The prayer that follows the Gospel is notably beautiful: 
‘“... [am the living Bread that came down from heaven... . 
the womb of Mary received me as a rich seed of wheat in fertile 
ground... And behold! the priests carry me in procession, in their 
hands, and upon the altar. Alleluia . . .’"" The Creed is said by 
people and priest in Arabic, he washes his fingers and the anaphora’ 
begins. 

After prayers for peace and forgiveness of sins, the priest 
touches the altar, patent and chalice, saying, “‘Peace be to thee, 
altar of God, and peace be to the holy mysteries that are upon thee’”’ 
and ‘‘Peace be to thee, servant of Jesus Christ’’ to the server, who 
kisses his hand and gives the kiss of peace to the people by touch- 
ing of hands. Versicles and responses lead to a very short preface 
and to the Sanctus said aloud by the people, and the priest goes 
straight to the words of institution, ‘“Who the day before He suf- 
fered .. ."” These are just as in the Roman Mass, but said aloud, 
with genuflexions, the people answering ““Amen”’ to each conse- 
cration; there are no elevations, but the server rings a small bell as 


J * Cf. Orate Fratres, Vol. IV, p. 344. The most recent and most commonly 
in use, here referred to, is called that “of the Roman Church.” 
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in the West. At once the priest commemorates the Passion, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension of our Lord while the server says: 

“O Lord, we make the commemoration of Thy death; we 

believe in Thy resurrection; we await Thy second com- 

ing; we pray for Thy grace and Thy mercy; we implore par- 
don of our sins. May all Thy graces be poured out upon us.” | 

At the invocation of the Holy Ghost the priest kneels, the 
small bell is rung and all answer ‘‘Amen,”’ and in a low voice he | 
intercedes eucharistically for the living, (naming the pope, the | 
patriarch of Antioch, and the bishop,) commemorates Our Lady, 

Saints Peter and Paul and all saints, and prays for the dead, the 
people responding. At the breaking of the holy Bread, Chalice : 
and Host are a little elevated and the priest prays: 

‘. . . O Father of justice, behold thy Son, a victim who 

offers satisfaction to Thee . . . Look upon my sins and look 

upon the sacrifice offered for them; the sacrifice and the Vic- 
tim are greater than my transgressions...” 

“.. . O Father of justice, behold thy Son, a victim who 

offers satisfaction to Thee . . . Look upon my sins and look 

upon the sacrifice offered for them; the sacrifice and the Vic 
tim are greater than my transgressions. . .”’ 
so emphasizing the propitiatory nature of the sacrifice. 

After the people have said the Our Father in Arabic comes 
the elevation. The priest genuflects, raises the Host, and says, 
“Holy things to the holy, with peace, purity and holiness’’ and 
then the Chalice, making a fine act of faith: 

“Truly, o Lord, we have believed and do believe firmly 

of Thee as the Holy Catholic Church hath believed of Thee: 

that Thou are one Father, the holy; praise be to Him, Amen; 
one Son, the holy; Glory be to Him, Amen; one Spirit, the 
holy; praise and worship be to Him for ever and ever, Amen. 

(All:) Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the 

Holy Ghost, who hallows all and pardons all.” 

Several short preparatory prayers end with a glorious state- 
ment of the mystery of the Church: 

“O Lord, Thou hast united Thy divinity to our human- 

ity and our humanity to Thy divinity, Thy life to our death, 
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and our death to Thy life. Thou hast taken that which was 
ours and hast given us that which is Thine, for the life and 
saving of our souls. Glory to Thee for ever and ever.” 
He signs himself and strikes his breast three times; the bell is rung, 
he says ‘Pray for me,”’ and receives first the Body and then the 
Blood of Christ. The people’s communion follows, under the 
form of bread only, the priest saying the Domine non sum dignus 
three times aloud. Afterwards the priest consumes what is left of 
the Holy Things, after having blessed the people therewith. 
The final prayer is really addressed to the Church, adverting 
in a particularly striking way to the communion of saints: 
‘“‘My brethren and my friends whom we have recommend- 
ed to the goodness and mercy of the holy and glorious 
Trinity, whether you are separated from us or present with 
with us, are living or dead, you have been delivered by the 
mighty Cross. Go in peace, with the provision and blessings 
which we have obtained at the altar of that Lord who par- 
dons: may God preserve you from the entry and corruption 
of sin. We ask the help of your prayers, O our fathers and 
our brethren, for ever and ever. Amen.”’ 
He concludes with a long blessing. Afterwards are said the prayers 
(Hail Mary [thrice], Hail holy Queen, etc.) appointed by Pope 
Leo XIII to be said after Low Mass in the Western church. 
This Liturgy is really a form of the Syrian Liturgy (called 
“of St. James’’ and of which I hope to write another time) but 
in the course of ages it has been considerably altered, especially by 
the introduction of prayers and ceremonies slightly modified from 
the Roman Missal; in addition it has the further familiarity of 
the Roman vestments and church appointments to which I have 
referred—usually, I regret to say, these material accessories are 
modelled on the worst type of Eighteenth century French produc- 
tions. But the beautiful eastern chant (often harsh and untune- 
ful to the unaccustomed western ear), the lavish use of incense, and 
the order proper to the Liturgy, far more than counterbalance these 
few and accidental resemblances. It is a proper “‘rite’’ of its own, 
and one in which the real presence of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist 
and his function as a sacrificial victim are notably emphasized. 
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The “Ordinary’’ of the Maronite Liturgy as used when it 
is not sung has been translated into English by Fr. Jussuf Gorayeb, 
S.J., and published for the benefit of St. John Maron’s School at 
Buffalo in 1915. Of this I have availed myself, and I am grateful 
also to Fr. Peter F. Sfeir, Maronite missionary at Buffalo,’ for 
kindly revising this article. There is a large and important body 
of these Catholics in the United States (some 100,000); their 
principal centres are New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Boston, 
Springfield, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Saint Paul, Saint Louis, and 
Chicago. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Capel-y-fin, Wales. 


1 Author of The Language of Christ in America and Holy Week Rites in 
Syria, obtainable from him at 41 Cedar Street, Buffalo. 


In the supernatural contact of man with his Crea- 
tor we have the essence of Catholic piety. The liturgical 
symbolism is a welcome means, nay a necessary means, 
for indicating or for initiating or increasing this contact. 
Through His Incarnate Son, and later through the em- 
powered Church, God Himself called into life certain 
symbolical actions, with which definite operations of 
grace have been connected for all time-—DOM ALBERT 
HAMMENSTEDE. 
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THE SPIRITUAL WAY 


HE existence of paradoxes in the Christian religion 
is a matter of great wonder to some, and to others a 
scandal in the way of salvation. That they do exist 
must be simply admitted, for how could it be other- 
wise when a limited intelligence tries to force within 

its created mould an infinite, uncreated Being; that it is a matter 

of great wonder to some only demonstrates that man is extraordi- 
narily gifted; and that it is a scandal to others proves how men 
may do violence to themselves and to the faith that is in them. 

How strangely perverted is the rationalist who reduces his God to 

the length and breadth of his own created intelligence only to find 

in the end that he has no God left! He has made Him finite, and as 
it happens with all finite things, he comes at length to the end. His 
thirst for the infinite, however, remains unappeased. He has only 
replaced his blessed gift of wonder by weariness and dissatisfaction. 

And as one has so admirably expressed it: ‘“‘Alexander weeps that 

there are no more worlds to conquer.”’ 


Not so with the man of faith. To him all things are clear. 
And why? Because he not only knows, but he also loves: and 
loving a higher being than one’s self fosters humility. By this vir- 
tue he escapes pride of intellect, the pitfall of many a rationalist. 
To him it is a matter of exceeding wonder that in God there 
should be absolute simplicity and infinite variety, that the All- 
Good should permit evil, that His infinite mercy should not stay 
the hand of punishment, and that in the heavenly court of infinite 
justice should be meted out the condonement of offences whose 
enormity cannot be measured, since they offend an infinite dignity. 
Again it disturbs him not that a God Who is immanent in every 
creature, alike on earth, in heaven, and in hell by virtue of His 
conserving power, should at the same time transcend all beings by 
an infinite distance since He is essentially unlimited: or that He 
Who governs all things by His divine will should also endow His 
favoured creature with the power to choose the greater or the lesser 
good, nay, even the evil in preference to the good. It daunts him not 
that the Unknowable must yet be known, or that the Unsearchable 
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must yet be found. Finally, by gazing into his heart he discovers, 
not harassing contradictions, but a little box of wonders: that 
joy must be watered with tears and fear vanquished by fear, that 
only by knowing is it possible to believe, that in order to find one 
must lose, and finally that he who fain would live must die. 

Certain paradoxes may be considered because they are in a 
broad sense closely related to the purpose of the liturgy, or rather, 
because the liturgy is much concerned with them. For the liturgy 
may become a means of resolving, not in principle, but in fact, the 
apparent antithesis in three paradoxes vitally affecting the spiritual 
life of the soul. First of these paradoxes is the immanence and 
transcendence of God, secondly His omnipotent will and our free 
will, and lastly His perfect knowledge and our very limited know!- 
edge of Him. All these paradoxes have a direct bearing on the 
union of the soul with God, which is the very essence of the life 
of the spirit. 

Speaking in terms of this union, or unity, of the soul with 
God, it is obvious that knowledge prepares the way, and that the 
will effects the union. But the difficulty arises: Is a union betweer 
the soul and God possible as long as the infinite distance separating 
the two remains? In other words, is not a reconciliation in some 
mysterious way of the immanence and transcendence of God abso- 
lutely necessary that a union may take place? The answer to these 
questions is found in the answer to a third question: What is the 
nature of this union of the soul with God? 

Although the soul has a union with God by His immanence 
the same holds true in respect to all other creatures, the lowest and 
the highest in the scale of creation. Such a union must ever remain 
strictly impersonal, in which the soul can never be content, but 
must desire and seek a personal union, that is, union with God as 
a Person Who by His nature transcends all creatures. The ration- 
ality of the soul demands this union. Moreover, the soul was creat- 
ed for heaven, immortal, which means an eventual fruition of the 
transcendent God in the beatific vision. Is it not possible, there- 
fore, that the soul, even in its earthly existence, should have some 
faint foretaste of that ultimate blessedness of a face to face vision 
of the Eternal? Happily, it is known from experience and from the 
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THE SPIRITUAL WAY 


testimony of the saints and mystics that such a foretaste is more 
than possible. It has happened, because there was One who came, 
capable of resolving the paradox by spanning the infinite distance 
and making of the God of heaven and the God of earth, simply 
the God of heaven and earth. He it is who by His coming made 
it possible for the soul, even in this life, to enjoy a personal union 
with the God who is infinitely above all creatures. This then is the 
life of the soul: unity with God not only as its Creator and Con- 
server but also as its present joy and eternal end. To sum up 
briefly, therefore, the spiritual life and progress of the soul: Im- 
manence is the starting-point, unity is the way, and transcendence 
is the goal. But Christ has said: “‘I am Alpha and Omega, the be- 
ginning and the end.”’ And again: “I am the Way.” 

Now Christ is the beginning because the soul was created 
through Him, for “‘All things were made by Him: and without 
Him was made nothing that was made.’’ He is the Way, for it is 
only through Him that the soul may attain to a personal union 
with the transcendent God. For this has He come, and His coming 
is three-fold. His first coming is in the Incarnation and Redemption, 
when He became man and died out of love for man. His second 
coming takes place daily by the giving of new graces and gifts 
through the Mass, the sacraments, the Divine Office, and every 
meritorious work; and His third coming will take place at the 
Judgment. Finally Christ is the End through whom all faithful 
souls will one time enjoy the beatific vision. 

All the soul’s existence and activity, therefore, is centered in 
Christ, or better, Christ is the very source of all its life and action 
without whom the soul must ever remain lifeless and inactive. 


Life to the soul means union with Christ. This union began 
at the very instant of its creation by God through the Verbum, 
who remained in the soul by His immanence and power. This 
union, though necessary, is yet very imperfect because it is im- 
personal and such as even inanimate creatures enjoy. It was only 
the soul’s beginning in Christ. Its further progress in Christ was 
made possible at the moment of the Incarnation, or the conception 
of the God-Man in the womb of the Virgin Mary. At that instant 
Christ became the Way for in this, His first coming, He was able 
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to bring a created being, that is, human nature, into a relationship 
of personal identity with Himself, the essentially Transcendent 
and Uncreated, thereby forming a meeting-place, as it were, of 
two parallel truths incapable of union by a finite intelligence. One 
of these is God’s complete transcendence of creatures, the other His 
immanence in them. And this is the resolution in fact, though not 
in principle, of the paradox which was previously stated as vitally 
affecting the spiritual life of the soul. In the Person of the God- 
Man, therefore, is formed a potential life-line for every soul from 
an experience within itself merely of the immanence of God to an 
experience, begun in this life and perfected only in the text, of the 
transcendence of God; in other words, from an impersonal to a 
personal union. 

Now something was added in the actual Redemption, the bit- 
ter passion and death of the Savior, His glorious Resurrection, and 
triumphant Ascension into heaven. All these paid the price, broke 
the bondage of the soul to sin, and gave it the inviolable right to 
use that life-line in the Person of the Savior to arrive safely at the 
distant shores of eternal salvation, that is, perfect union with the 
transcendent God. And thus has Christ come for the first time to 
be the Way, and this coming is past, and shall never happen again. 

The right to use a thing, however, and the actual exercise of 
that right are not the same. The second is more perfect and may 
be regarded as a fruition of the first. And this is what happens in 
the second coming of Christ which, as it was said, happens not 
once but countless times even in the short space of a single day. 
I. is the fruit of the tree that was planted, and in thirty years took 
the form of a Cross. It is none other than Christ Himself given to 
the soul in His Church, in the Sacrifice of the New Law, the Mass, 
and in the sacraments and Divine Office; in a word, the liturgy. It 
is here that the soul begins to cooperate in the divine plan by 
actually using the life-line provided for it in the Person of the 
Savior. 

Christ’s second coming, therefore, is His extension in the soul 
in this life and in the next. It is the continuation of His first 
coming through the medium of His Church, the mystical body. 
By Baptism He incorporates the soul as a member of this body of 
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THE SPIRITUAL WAY 


which He is the Head. By this incorporation the soul first realizes 
the actual accomplishment of that personal union which its nature 
so greatly desired. This is its passage in God from immanence to 
transcendence through Christ who made such a passage possible 
in His first coming. 

Arriving at such a union with the transcendent God is surely 
a supernatural attainment for the created soul; it has been raised to 
a new level of activity; it enjoys a new life which can be expressed 
only in terms of personal union with the triune, transcendent God 
through Christ. Such a union must be maintained to as perfect a 
degree as is humanly possible in this life that it may yield the 
greatest possible joy in the next, when that union shall be per- 
fected according to the worth of each individual soul. There are, 
then, degrees of union, and to understand this a new term must 
be introduced. 

Now union and life and joy, when predicated of the soul in 
the above manner, are all synonymous to a fourth term: grace, 
whose characteristic note is its supernaturalness. It was merited by 
Christ in His first coming, and is distributed in His second coming. 
The more graces, therefore, that the soul receives, the more perfect 
is its union, the greater its joy and life in its present existence, and 
the higher will be its degree of beatitude in the future existence, 
(for the beatific vision is but the unfolding of sanctifying grace). 
This sanctifying grace is given to the soul first in Baptism, but 
may be increased by the reception of the other sacraments, and pre- 
eminently of the Holy Eucharist. For the Eucharist, in its ‘‘means 
aspect,’’ is the Mass, which in turn is a re-presentation of the 
dramatic redemptive act enacted on Calvary in the first coming of 
Christ. The Sacrifice on Golgatha’s Cross is surely the fountain- 
head from which grace must flow, in a large measure, through the 
unbloody Sacrifice of the Altar. That this may be better illustrated 
a return must be made to the synonymous term of union. 

The soul that first attained a personal union with the tran- 
scendent God through Baptism is capable of perfecting that union 
to an almost illimitable degree in the Sacrifice of the Mass. For 
here it is offered directly to God as an acceptable victim by Christ 
Himself who offers in the Mass His whole mystical body. Of that 
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body Christ is the Head, and the soul is one of its members. The 
soul is united to the Head and to its fellow-members by a bond 
of unity: charity, or sanctifying grace. Where the Head is there 
also must be the members (for charity makes all things one), and 
Christ sitteth eternally at the right hand of the Father in heaven. 
Hence the soul through Christ arrives at the very throne of the 
transcendent God fully realizing its greatest desire of a personal 
union to as perfect a degree as is possible while it yet remains a 
prisoner of its earthly body. For the world must always recall its 
own, and that is why that soul cannot remain forever in the pres- 
ence of its God. But again God is most providing, for in view of 
the above fact He gives to the soul, as a reward of that Sacrifice- 
Oblation of itself with Christ, a gift that savors of heavenly sweet- 
ness: the Body and Blood of the same Christ in the Sacrifice-Ban- 
quet. Here the soul acquires that physical union most suitable to 
the conditions of its earthly existence. Since we cannot yet abide 
with Him in His heaven, God has deigned to abide with us on 
our earth. And such is the second coming of Christ. 

The soul is now ready for the third coming, when amid the 
glory of His angels Christ will come on the clouds of heaven with 
great power and majesty to judge the living and the dead. No 
sooner shall the judgment be heard pronouncing that soul a child 
of heaven than it shall be ushered into the unveiled presence of its 
Father, and there reap the full reward of its earthly struggle for 
unity in a personal union so intimate that eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard of anything worthy to be compared with it. The soul 
shall have reached its end through Christ in the beatific vision, 
and eternal rest will be unto it forever and ever. 

A resume of the spiritual life of the soul as treated above may 
well serve to show how wonderful is the providence of God, and 
to what heights the soul may attain by a proper cooperation with 
the divine plan. All is accomplished through Christ, the second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, Who is the beginning, the way, 
and the end. He it is who gives the soul its beginning. But how 
poor in spiritual things is that soul when it comes from the hand 
of its Creator! Through no fault of its own but through the fall 
of its first parents in the flesh it appears on the threshold of life 
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as a sorry traveller who has been plundered on the way. But a 
new way is now open to it along which it shall not be robbed but 
shall be enriched even beyond its natural capacity. And this Way 
is Christ, Who in the first coming reconciled the opposites of the 
divine nature in a way that makes possible the soul’s journey from 
the immanent God to the transcendent God; in the second coming 
the soul actually makes the journey in the company of Christ Him- 
self and all the angels and saints; at the third coming the soul 
hears the judgment awarding it its due; and at the end Christ is 
also there to receive it and present it as His own brother to the 
Father of all. 

All this is the liturgy: the Mass, the sacraments, and the 
Divine Office. Whatever has been said in this paper may be veri- 
fied from the Drama of the Mass alone, and if one would find it 
reproduced in a larger way he has only to follow the Church as 
she leads him through the different seasons of the liturgical year. 


WALTER LE BEAU 
The St. Paul Seminary 











FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL ACTION IN AUSTRIA (CONT.) 


(Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp 
July 22-27, 1930.) 


II. Method of Liturgical Action in Austria 


ie 





N German-speaking countries there are two large cen- 
tres of the liturgical movement: the one is Maria 
Laach, the other Klosterneuburg. These two centres 
follow different, but not opposite courses. The former 
makes its appeal to the learned and to scholars, the 
latter addresses itself to the common people. The former presents 
the liturgy in a scientific and ideal way; the latter looks to its 
practical side. The former pursues its aim chiefly by means of 
exemplary execution of the solemn liturgical functions, its artistic 
plainsong, conferences, and courses of instruction, and also by the 
cultivation of liturgical art; the latter resorts to practical ways of 
winning the people for active participation in the liturgy. 





The method of Klosterneuburg is described in the following 
because it exercises such a strong influence in German-speaking 
countries. First, I give a brief survey. We have two great aims 

1. Liturgical Appreciation, 
2. Active participation. 

1. The people should in the first place learn to understand the 
long-forgotten liturgy, to grasp the spirit of the liturgy. The peo 
ple should be led from their too subjective piety back to the ob- 
jective corporate piety of the early Church. Three means will help 
to bring this about: 

a) Translation of texts, 

b) Explanations and introduction into the spirit of the 
liturgy by means of the spoken and written word, 

c) Object lessons. 


2. We are not content with an understanding of the liturgy, 
we introduce the people as far as possible into active participation 
in the liturgy as it flourished in the early Church. We try, there- 
fore: 
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a) to form liturgical parishes, in which we cultivate the 
corporate prayer and sacrifice and the community life; 


b) to promote active participation particularly in the 
celebration of holy Mass by means of the “‘Chor- 
messe”’ [a dialog Mass with chant]; 

c) to place the Breviary in the hands of the people, fos- 
tering the recitation and chanting of the Divine Office 
in common in the vernacular; 


d) to celebrate the church year in church and in the 
family; 
e) finally, to cultivate popular liturgical devotions. 


It should be recorded that we show no preference to any class 
of people, but we try to reach everybody, ranging from the chil- 
dren to the aged, from the workmen to the nobility, from the un- 
learned to the scholarly. Since we include all classes in our scope, 
and because the German language differs so greatly from the Latin, 
we seek to employ the vernacular extensively in the liturgy. Lastly, 
we pay special attention to liturgical pedagogy and methods; for 
pedagogical reasons we sometimes in the beginning reduce the 
solemn functions of the liturgy and only gradually increase the 
use of the Latin language on the part of the people. 


A few remarks in detail about the points mentioned above: 
Translation of texts. It is our conviction that we must place into 
the hands of our people cheap and easily understood texts, in trans- 
lation, of all celebrations and church services. The man of today 
wants to know in what he is to participate. In the movie, the 
concert, the theatre, he asks for a program and a text. So also in 
church; hence we are establishing an extensive liturgical apostolate 
of the press. We distribute Mass texts of all Sundays and Feast- 
days, texts for the administration of the sacraments, the sacra- 
mentals and blessings; also texts of the Divine Office for certain 
feasts. We distributed this year 50,000 copies of the ceremonies and 
Tenebre of Holy Week. Unfortunately a great number of the 
clergy still remain aloof from the liturgical movement, for which 
reason this literary apostolate does not meet with the desired suc- 
cess. It is the aim of the Liturgical Apostolate of Klosterneuburg 
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to spread translations, in large quantities and at low prices, of all 
the books necessary for the liturgy. We intend to publish a cheap 
missal, a cheap Bible of the Old and New Testaments, a cheap 
breviary and ritual. But we would appreciate stronger support on 
the part of some of the clergy. 


Introduction and Explanation of the Liturgy. It is perhaps a char- 
acteristic of the German people that it likes to face problems and 
go to the root of things. So also with the liturgy. Other nations 
devote their attention to ceremonies and their perfect execution; 
others again to history and archeology. We stress rather the spirit 
and meaning of the liturgy; and this holds good especially for its 
explanation and introduction. The German liturgical explanation 
is reflected in the two works: “‘Die betende Kirche’ of the Abbey 
of Maria Laach, and my liturgical calendar ‘‘Jahr des Heiles.’’ | 
mention both works together, because it is with gratitude that | 
acknowledge myself a student of Maria Laach. I believe I can say 
that these two books have determined the growth of the liturgical 
idea in German-speaking countries. 


But it is a more difficult task to make the common people 
acquainted with the ideas and the spirit of the liturgy; particularly 
since the German people are inclined to subjectivism and indivi- 
dualism. For liturgical piety does not consist in the use of liturgical 
formulas and texts, or in the observance of certain ceremonies, but 
in the spirit of the early Church, in an objective attitude of the 
soul, in the community spirit. We hope to solve this difficulty by 
means of the weekly Lebe mit der Kirche [Live with the Church]. 
This contains in every issue the Mass text of the Sunday and an 
introduction to the liturgy, with readings from the Bible; this year 
it gave an explanation of the Mass and a series of Latin lessons. We 
hope to increase its present edition of 40,000. 


Object Lessons. What we have not yet sufficiently resorted to, and 
what we have learnt especially from Belgium, is the use of objective 
means for teaching the liturgy to the children and the people. We 
have made a beginning. We are now distributing pictures, charts, 
lantern slides, phonograph records, even liturgical plays for chil- 
dren. In this, I repeat, we are pupils of Belgium and France. 
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LITURGICAL WORK IN AUSTRIA 


We try to bring about a more active participation by means 
of the liturgical parish. In our country we have two ways of in- 
troducing the people into the spirit of the liturgy: the one is to 
reach the whole parish; the other to gather a group in a city or 
parish and educate them liturgically. Both ways are being followed. 
The first is quite rare, because few pastors are liturgically equipped. 
That would really be our aim, that the clergy discharge their pas- 
toral duties in the spirit of the liturgy, that every parish should 
become a large liturgical family united in corporate sacrifice and 
prayer and community life. Some few parishes in Austria aim at 
this goal. Under such conditions liturgical action must progress 
slowly and by degrees, out of consideration for the majority of 
Catholics who find it difficult to lay aside their subjective piety. 
Even in liturgically-minded parishes an auxiliary group is neces- 
sary, which assists the pastor in his liturgical endeavors, and which 
sets the example, since the great mass of the people moves but 
slowly. This auxiliary group receives special liturgical instruc- 
tions, forms a schola of chanters, plays a leading role in the parti- 
cipation at liturgical functions, and in other ways renders necessary 
assistance. In these parishes also the children must assist the pastor 
in his liturgical action. 


Wherever the parochial clergy is not prepared to follow this 
course, the other may be chosen, that of the liturgical parish. This 
group has its good and its bad points. The bright side of it is this: 
as a select group it can consistently pursue its liturgical aims with- 
out regard for those who stand aloof. It can really become a fam- 
ily of God after the manner of the ancient Church. Its dark side 
is the danger of exclusiveness. Only too readily the members may 
deem themselves the “‘elect,’’ and become an ecclesiola in ecclesia. 
This danger, however, can be overcome by the apostolic zeal of 
the members, when they feel that they are the leaven of the parish. 
We have in Austria several such liturgical parishes that are working 
zealously. 


The liturgical parish at Klosterneuburg exists already for ten 
years and serves as example to the others, and at the same time as 
a liturgical training school. The number of its members is not very 
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great: there are not more than about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons from every class and station and age. It is impossible here to 
give a full description of our liturgical family. We have our own 
chapel surrounded by gardens and playgrounds, a hall for lectures 
and the agape and recreation. Often in the week we come together 
for liturgical instructions, bible study, chant practice, Latin les- 
sons, and children’s hours. During the summer we meet every even- 
ing. We have a liturgical guest house. We conduct chant classes for 
boys and young ladies. Every day we have dialog Mass with chant 
and sermon; e. g., at present I am explaining the Psalms. We cele- 
brate all the seasons and feasts; Quadragesima with daily proces- 
sion in the cloister walks of the abbey church and stational service 
(statio). Sunday services are particularly solemn. In the chapel the 
altar stands versus populum, the crux gemmata is suspended from 
the triumphal arch. Services begin mostly with Lauds, partly 
chanted and partly recited, followed by reading of the martyrology, 
reading of the dyptichs (anniversaries of the baptism, nameday, and 
death of our members). The Mass is celebrated with the greatest 
possible active participation omnium circumstantium, non circum- 
genuflectentium, after the manner of the early Church. The Mass 
is mostly a Missa lecta on the part of the priest, but with songs in 
the vernacular on the part of the people. The ordinary is often 
sung in Latin in Gregorian chant. We revive the four ancient pro- 
cessions: the Proper (Introit, Gradual, Offertory, Communion) 
we sing in full during the processions. During the chanting of the 
entire Introit, the priest with the boys’ choir, the ministers and 
acolytes (sometimes as many as twenty) march solemnly from the 
entrance through the church; for the Gospel the procession goes to 
the ambo accompanied by the singing of the Alleluia. We have the 
Offertory procession of the faithful who bring offerings of nature's 
products which are for the benefit of the poor. Amid the chanting 
of the enlarged Communion, the faithful come to the holy table 
(not the railing). Introit and Communion are so sung that the 
schola chants the verses of the Psalm, after each of which the people 
repeat the antiphon. The chanting is done in a free rhythm, like 
choral, in German. As to the question whether this singing is per- 
missable, we rely on the custom in our countries of singing church 
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LITURGICAL WORK IN AUSTRIA 


hymns in the vernacular during Low Mass; we are careful, how- 
ever, to use only accurate translations of the text from the liturgy. 
I believe we can say that we have community celebration with 
active participation that falls little short of the practice in the early 
Church. We may be criticized for not training our schola in the 
Latin chant. I answer that we sing the Ordinary conscientiously 
in Latin, but meanwhile we leave the Proper alone, because at the 
present stage we consider active participation and understanding of 
the liturgy more important than the full liturgical solemnity. 
After the Sunday Mass we hold the agape, a community 
breakfast. We sing parts of the Mandatum: ‘‘Where charity and 
love are, there is God.’’ It is a beautiful picture to see the parish 
sitting there in groups, the men, the children, the women, the 
young ladies, about one hundred in all. Afterwards the children 
play, the older ones chat. On Sundays we gather in the garden for 
recreation and amusement. Also in this do we see liturgy; we do 
not talk much about liturgy, but we live it. In the evening we pray 
and sing Compline. It is our ambition to make the Breviary the 
prayerbook of the Church. The faithful should say at least parts 
of the Divine Office. Here I would like to urge that a short Office 
for the laity (not that of the Blessed Virgin) be gotten out with 
ecclesiastical approbation, so that the lay people can have a real 
share in the Church’s prayer. On greater feasts we pray and partly 
sing Matins, Lauds, and Vespers in common, but in the vernacular. 
The reasons for making such extensive use of the vernacular at 
our services are chiefly pedagogical. Our people, up to the present 
so far removed from the liturgy, should first again learn to under- 
stand it in their mother tongue. Reverend confreres of the Roman 
countries, you can hardly realize how difficult it is to bring the 
liturgy home to the people in a dead and foreign language. We 
certainly want to be obedient sons of the Apostolic See and we sub- 
mit to its decrees; but as leader of the liturgical movement in 
Austria and speaking from ten years’ experience, I express it as my 
conviction that it were of great advantage to the liturgical life of 
the German people if more freedom were given their mother tongue. 
By way of summary, I am happy to say that in Austria the 
liturgical movement is advancing, both among the clergy—especi- 
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ally the younger clergy—and among the common people and the 
educated classes. The biggest problem is the clergy; once we have 
gained them for the cause, then the people are easily won over. The 
movement is making slow but steady progress in Austria. 


Prius PARSCH 











There are many Catholics who, for all their train- 
ing in Catholic schools, manifest little Catholic ethos; 
whose knowledge of Catholicism ts pretty meager, 
though they were educated in Catholic schools where 
there was plenty of ‘teaching’ religion. They have small 
insight into the Mass, they do not understand the con- 
templative life, the phrase ‘sacramental system’ ts mean- 
ingless to them, and their conception of the nature of the 
Church is such that one questions if they are Catholics 
at all. I am convinced that the explanation of this is that 
in many a Catholic school religion is ‘taught’ merely as 
something that appeals to the intellect. The student ts 
treated as though he were all mind; little account ts taken 
of the fact that religion ts an affair not of the mind only 
but of the whole man, that it must permeate the entire 
human person—his imagination, his intellect. and his 
will_—Dr. EDWIN RYAN. 
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WITH OuR In the “Liturgical Briefs’’ of our last issue we quoted 
READERS’ an excerpt from a circular letter issued twenty-six 
years ago by His Grace, the Archbishop Charles H. 
Gauthier of Kingston, Ontario, to his clergy. It is a very remark- 
able pronouncement made by the Canadian prelate on the value of 
the Missal for the laity, the more remarkable that it was made 
long before the advent of the liturgical movement on this con- 
tinent. Lest any of our readers fail to note this item, we quote it 
once more: ‘Endeavor to propagate the use of the Missal, or, when 
this is not possible, such prayerbooks as contain the prayers of the 
Missal, in preference to any other, no matter by whom recom- 
mended. The simple, strong, faith-nourishing prayers of the Missal, 
whether at Mass, or before or after Communion, are better adapted 
to develop and foster true piety than any others. They breathe the 
spirit of rational faith, they embody the eternal hope of the Church, 
and they exhale its odor of divine charity. If the Mass were under- 
stood and valued as it should be, the boundaries of Christ's king- 
dom would be rapidly enlarged.”’ 


How the good archbishop, who died in the year 1922, would 
have rejoiced to see the inauguration and progress of the liturgical 
revival! 


We would be pleased to hear from readers and friends of 
O. F. who remember other forerunners of the liturgical movement 
like Archbishop Gauthier. Their names and the attempts they made 
to introduce the liturgy to the faithful should be recorded in the 
history of the movement. 
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Results Obtained 


At this juncture it may be well to point to the splendid results 
achieved by priests who have endeavored to cultivate a more intense 
parochial life through the liturgy. As the faithful develop a keener 
appreciation for the liturgy of the Mass and the Church’s year, the 
true Christian spirit grows apace as is evidenced from the following 
results: devotion, reverence, and holy zeal are enhanced to a remark- 
able degree; Holy Communion becomes more frequent; attendance 
at Sunday High Mass and at the parish Mass on weekdays grows 
considerably. The community spirit begins to develop. Thus pastor 
Schrallhammer of St. Paul’s parish (Munich, Bavaria) notes the 
results of a liturgical revival in his parish in these words: ‘““The 
congregation is developing a strong community spirit, the parish 
services and especially the High Mass on Sundays are again appre- 
ciated, and the reception of the sacraments has enormously in 
creased.”’ (See ‘Liturgical Briefs’’ of the current issue.) Many other 
pastors in Europe and America have made the same experiences in 
proportion to the efforts put forth by them. 


Further Results 


Liturgical training of the faithful in parish and school must 
of necessity produce other very valuable results. More respect for 
the priesthood and the hierarchy of the Church and a consequent 
increase in the number of higher vocations may be mentioned. 

The liturgy is the basis for a fruitful lay apostolate or Catho- 
lic Action, as it is the source of the interior life of the soul (See 
Orate Fratres on “Catholic Action and the Liturgy,” Vol. III; 
p. 165). 

In European countries, especially in Holland, and Belgium, 
liturgical weeks have been held for Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike, with the result that numbers of Protestants asked to be given 
a regular course in the Catholic religion and to be received into the 
Church. 


Early Leaders 


And last, but not least, we will mention the lively interest 
taken by liturgically-minded people in the welfare, both spiritual 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


and material, of their home parish, and the joy and satisfaction 
given to the good pastors of such congregations. 


The Apostolate in Lent 


The Lenter Season has a charm all its own for the friend of 
the liturgy. The atmosphere of penance and zeal, which is peculiar 
to this period, favors the making of special efforts on the part of 
the priest, of the teacher, and of the people in the cultivation of a 
solid liturgical piety. As we advocate praying the Mass instead of 
praying during Mass, we may likewise say: preach Lent instead of 
preaching during Lent. The liturgy offers the very best material 
for sermons and instructions during this holy season of penance 
and conversion; it affords a solid course in religion. 

As the attendance at daily Mass increases during Lent, the 
priest will do well to give a brief liturgical instruction every day 
in connection with the Mass of the Catechumens. Baptism, the 
Cross, the Gospel, etc., will be better understood and appreciated 
by the faithful. And what a splendid preparation for the Paschal 
Confession and Communion this will be! 

The Missal might well be introduced into a parish or school 
during this official spiritual retreat of the Church by preaching at 
one of the weekly evening services on the participation of the faith- 
ful in the liturgy of the Mass and the church year. 

Holy Week may be made a real liturgical Parish Week. Eve- 
ning instructions on the solemn liturgy of the Week will insure 2 
large, intelligent and fruitful attendance at the sublime ceremonies 
of the Sacred Triduum. The Easter celebration will then find priest 
and faithful well prepared for its grace and spiritual joys. Thus 
priests and teachers will become veritable “‘apostles of Lent.” 


oO 


THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE IN PRACTICE 





Father B. might be called a forerunner of the liturgical move- 
ment. The love of the Church’s liturgy seemed to have been inborn 
in him. It gave him a rare insight into the special needs of our time, 
particularly in regard to the cultivation of a solid piety among the 
faithful. It may almost be claimed that he had a prophetic outlook 
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upon the future, for he would often assert his firm belief that the 
time was not very distant when our Catholics needed to be deeply 
rooted in their religion, if the storms that were to pass over them 
should not tear them off like leaves in autumn. 


Early home training, the example of a saintly parish priest, 
and love for solid reading had combined in making him a priest 
according to the heart of God. 


When in 1918 he became pastor of a small country parish in 
one of the Mid-Western States, he found a field well prepared for 
fruitful labor. His predecessor had been a very active priest, an 
organizer of no mean talent. The reception of the sacraments was 
frequent, the parish societies were in a flourishing condition, the 
new parochial school was ably conducted by devoted sisters. 


Father B. was delighted with the prospects, for he was bent 
upon having an ideal parish. Nothing less could satisfy him. 


His accurately liturgical sense caused him to detect many flaws 
in the liturgical life of his parishioners, flaws that would have 
remained unnoticed by ordinary eyes. They indicated a lack of 
understanding, of appreciation, of consequent reverence before the 
Most High.—Or was he expecting too much of his people?—At 
any rate his deep personal piety caused him to argue thus: After 
all, considering the greatness of God, do all of our faithful worship 
with the proper awe and reverence? He remembered having been in 
some churches where devotion at the various services was much 
more evident than in other places of worship. Bossuet tells us that 
‘if we would adore rightly we must first know profoundly.” 
Glory is defined as “‘clara notitia cum laude—praise resulting from 
knowledge.”’ Do our people sufficiently understand the holiness and 
greatness of God and their own littleness? In other words, is their 
faith a lively faith, and their divine worship an expression of their 
faith? Is it not the role of the liturgy of the Church to establish 
official relations between heaven and earth? And is not this liturgy 
at the same time the best means to impress upon the souls of the 
faithful the sanctity and greatness of God? Will the proper carry- 
ing out of the liturgy not increase the awe and reverence due to the 
Deity as in fact it already presupposes them? 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The result of this consideration was a series of interesting and 
instructive sermons on God and His infinite perfections, preached 
with a view of cultivating in his people a deep sense of reverence 
for God. 

Christmas came and with it assistance from a nearby monas- 
tery. Father B. requested the young religious, who had been sent 
him, to sing High Mass and preach the festal sermon. He himself 
took his stand in the rear of the church whence he had a clear view 
of the divine services and the body of worshipers as well. He was 
bent upon a study of the psychology of church-goers. There were 
those who came late at the various stages of the services; many genu- 
flections were poorly made, if at all; some of the younger set he saw 
in irreverent positions, with or without a prayerbook, at times look- 
ing up or aside with evident indications of distraction or even out- 
right ennui. Here and there exchanges of remarks occurred. Not a 
few of the worshipers appeared quite devout as one would expect 
at any Catholic service, particularly on Christmas Day. Some 
casual observer might have noticed none of the flaws and would 
have called the worshipers a very devout congregation. But Father 
B. had his keen eyes open and judged his Christmas gathering from 
the standpoint of reverent behavior due to the Deity at the august 
Sacrifice of the Mass, or for all that at any divine service. Looking 
up to the altar at different intervals he even observed that the Mass- 
servers were in more than one way forgetful of the rules he re- 
peatedly had laid down for them concerning reverence and attention 
during holy Mass. There were then many clear indications that the 
liturgy so far had not been given the opportunity to educate the 
faithful to a dignified worship of the Most High and that, as long 
as this had not been accomplished, innumerable graces and blessings 
were no doubt, withheld from many of his parishioners. That in 
many other places matters were the same or even worse could not 
satisfy the fervent priest. 

Father B. came to the conclusion that systematic efforts must 
be made to bring his parish closer to the ideal. And what was this 
ideal? The words of Pope Pius X, in the famous Motu proprio of 
Nov. 11, 1903 had pointed it out to him: “Public worship is the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit, and 
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the faithful will be filled with this spirit only in the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church.”’ 

Here Father B. saw the remedy. At dinner he asked the cel- 
ebrant of the High Mass the frank question: ‘Father, did the 
behavior of my altar-boys annoy you during Mass?”’ ““To tell the 
truth, Father, some of them distracted me, for I could hear them 
whisper, play with the gong, snicker, etc.,’’ was the candid reply. 
It vexed the pastor very much and he decided to give the boys a 
severe reprimand. The conversation during the meal then naturally 
drifted on the observations Father B. had made during High Mass 
and on the remedy he had proposed to himself. The religious con- 
firmed the good pastor in his ideas and promised to send him some 
reading matter on similar efforts that had of late years already been 
made in several European countries. 


(to be continued ) 





° 
THOUGHTS ON THE CURRENT LITURGY 


Quinquagesima is the last Sunday before Lent. Once more the 
Church exhorts us to prepare ourselves for a fruitful Lenten season. 
In the Epistle for the day St. Paul extols charity as the queen and 
crown of all virtues, without which no work has any value. 

In the Gospel we hear our Lord tell of His Passion, Death, 
and Resurrection, reminding us that, if we unite our little penances 
and sacrifices with His great Sacrifice, we shall prepare ourselves to 
enter with Him into the Easter joys. The man born blind who is 
cured by our Savior is a type of our own soul that is to be en- 
lightened by Christ on Easter. 

During the following two days all good Christians will make 
reparation to God for the many sinful excesses that are wont to 
be committed during this time by thoughtless and wicked people 
and pray for the conversion of sinners. 

Ash Wednesday, the beginning of Lent, should be kept by all 
as a day of strict penance. The blessing and distribution of the 
ashes, the violet color of the vestments, the chant and prayers, in 
short, the entire liturgy of this day is a loud and impressive call 
to enter upon the solemn season of penance in all seriousness. ‘‘Be 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


converted to me with all your heart, in fasting, in weeping and in 
mourning—and turn to the Lord your God; for He is gracious and 
merciful, patient and rich in mercy,”’ is the keynote of the entire 
season. 

What will you do during this period of penance and con- 
version? Make a generous resolution before God to live during this 
season as you should have lived during the rest of the year, that is, 
in close imitation of your divine Savior and Model. Remember 
also that God’s hand lies heavily upon the nations of the earth, 
because they have not realized the necessity of following Him who 
alone is “‘the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 


Lest you forget your resolution and fail to enter into the 
spirit of penance, try to follow the liturgy of the Church. Par- 
ticularly during Lent the liturgy is a daily reminder of our duty 
toward Christ and our own sin-laden soul. Each day in Lent has 
a proper Mass, which can be found in any complete small Missal. 
Many faithful throughout the world have already secured for them- 
selves a Missal which they follow whenever they attend holy Mass. 
These inspiring Mass-texts, as most of the Lenten liturgy, origin- 
ally were intended for the benefit of two classes of people: the 
penitents and the catechumens. Penitents who had done public 
penance for their sins on Ash Wednesday were, during Lent, ex- 
cluded from communion with the faithful. They were then solemn- 
ly re-admitted into the Church on Maundy Thursday, provided 
they had given satisfactory proofs of genuine penance. Certain les- 
sons of the Lenten Masses were read for these penitents; for exam- 
ple, the account of the raising of Lazarus from the grave is sym- 
bolic of the spiritual resurrection of*the soul from its grave of sin 
through the Sacrament of Penance. Again, the temptation of our 
Lord in the desert, His Transfiguration on Mount Thabor, the 
multiplication of loaves—type of the Blessed Eucharist—are re- 
lated in the Gospels during Lent as so many encouraging lessons for 
the penitents. 

In the early Church catechumens were instructed in the mys- 
teries of our faith and prepared for the solemn reception of Baptism 
at Easter. They assisted daily at the preparatory part of the Mass 
—the Mass of the Catechumens—listened to the Epistle and Gos- 
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pel, which had been selected for the purpose of giving them a deeper 
understanding of Baptism and its wonderful effects and the ob- 
ligations resulting therefrom; as, for example, the touching account 
of the man born blind, whom our Lord cured by applying saliva 
to his eyes and sending him to the pool of Siloe, where after wash- 
ing his eyes he was completely cured. Thus Baptism opens the eyes 
of the soul to sincere faith in Jesus Christ. 

Easter reminds us of the regeneration of our soul at our Bap- 
tism. On this glorious feast we should, like the catechumens, begin 
a new life with our risen Savior. 

In order to bring about this happy result we should, during 
Lent, do penance for our sins, perform good works of charity and 
zeal, and try to live the liturgy of the Church as closely as possible. 
Easter will then be a feast of great spiritual joy and blessedness. 





oO 


“I AM THE VINE, YOU ARE THE BRANCHES” 


“The Church is Christ’s mystical body. He ts the Head, we 
ate the members.’ This concept of the mystical body is funda- 
mental in the liturgy. In the early Church all the faithful were 
familiar with it. It found expression in their every activity. When 
in the course of time the faithful gradually lost contact with the 
liturgy, the mystical body concept became obscured and almost 
wholly forgotten. Any real liturgical revival must of its very na- 
ture give due prominence to this fundamental point of doctrine. 


As soon as our faithful will again grasp this divine idea of 
the mystical body their interest in the liturgy will be assured and 
their lives moulded in accordance with its consequences. The doc- 
trine of the mystical body and the various colloraries (the co- 
offering of the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Communion of Saints, 
the necessity of corporate worship, the spirit of selidarity, Cath- 
olic Action and Apostolate, etc.) must be made clear to all, both 
young and old. In the following short exposition an attempt has 
been made to briefly explain our incorporation into Christ by 
Baptism in language suited to the understanding even of children. 
Explanations of the wonderful effects of this incorporation and 
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the obligations and privileges resulting therefrom will be given in 
further issues. 

Before Jesus Christ left the world He commanded His apos- 
tles to go and teach all nations, and to baptize them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Through 
Baptism people should become children of God and members of 
the Catholic Church. The apostles went into the whole world 
and preached the Gospel. Many persons believed in Jesus Christ 
and were baptized. 

Soon after you were born, you were brought to church and 
baptized. What happened to you at Baptism? The priest poured 
water over your head and said these words: “‘I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’’ And 
immediately your original sin was taken away, sanctifying grace 
was given to your soul and you were made a child of God and a 
member of the Catholic Church. You can never thank God enough 
for all that was done to you by God in Baptism. 

From the moment of your Baptism you belong to God with 
soul and body, and God belongs to you. The Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost came to dwell in your soul so long as you remain 
free from mortal sin. 

Listen to what our Lord Jesus Christ one day said of Him- 
self and of all baptized people: “‘I am the true Vine; you are the 
branches. The branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in 
the vine, so neither can you unless you abide in Me. He that abideth 
in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit. If any man re- 
maineth not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, and shall 
wither, and they shall gather him up, and cast him into the fire: 
and he burneth.”’ 

What does Jesus teach us in these words? He wants us to 
remember that we cannot do any good unless we abide in Him and 
He in us, just as a branch must remain on the tree if it is to bear 
fruit. Therefore, if we wish to be rich in fruit, rich in virtue and 
good works, we must remain united to Jesus like the branch to 
its tree. ‘‘He who abides in me, and I in him, will bear much fruit.” 
Why must this be so? Because, without Jesus and His grace, we 
cannot do anything that is pleasing to our Father in Heaven. 
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How can we abide in Jesus and He in us? If we follow the 
example which He has given us, that is, if we do the will of God 
in Heaven as we so often say in the Our Father: ‘‘Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Now this we cannot do without grace, without the help of 
our Lord. And how can we obtain this grace of God? Through 
the Catholic Church, of which we were made members at our 
Baptism. In the Catholic Church Jesus Christ teaches us through 
the Pope, the bishops, and the priests. He gives us His grace in the 
sacraments and in prayer. He commands us to offer Him up to 
His heavenly Father through the hands of the priest in holy Mass 
He comes to us under the appearance of bread in holy Communion. 
The better our prayer, the more graces we receive; if we offer holy 
Mass with the priest and frequently and devoutly receive holy 
Communion, we may be sure that we will remain united to our 
Lord and bear much fruit for Heaven. See how easy our Savior 
has made it for us to obtain all the graces that we need to do the 
will of our heavenly Father! How grateful we should be to Him! 
Never forget His holy words: “‘I am the true Vine, you are the 
branches. He who abides in me, and I in him, will bear much fruit.” 

But remember also the other words our Lord spoke: ‘‘He who 
does not remain in me, shall be cast forth, and shall wither, as a 
branch which does not remain on the vine. They shall gather him 
up and cast him into the fire, and he will be burned.’ Always 
strive to remain what you were made through holy Baptism: good 
children of God and faithful members of the Church, and you 
need not fear to be cast away like a dead branch and be burned 
in the everlasting fire of hell. If our Lord will remain united to 
you and you to Him, He will one day take you into the ever 
lasting joys of Heaven. 





c@) 


LITURGICAL The Boston Catholic Truth Period, broadcastine 
BRIEFS over Radio Station WNAC, has been exceptional! 
active in bringing out the importance of the sacra 

ments for living a truly Catholic life. A complete series of talks on 
the sacraments in general and each one in particular was given 
Shortly before this series, an interesting address was delivered on 
“The Music of the Sunday Mass.’’ Other stations have been stress- 
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ing liturgical matters in a similar manner. It has been impossible 
for us to trace up all the subjects treated. One talk seems to have 
been of special interest: ‘““The Unity of the Church as Shown in 
its Liturgy,’’ by Rev. Dr. John I. Barrett, in his concluding radio 
talk for the Knights of Columbus Radio Period at Baltimore, last 
December. 


The plainsong movement in England is growing more and 
more. The latest news is from the Archdiocese of Liverpool, where 
lectures and instructions in plainsong will be given, and the sing- 
ing in every school will be examined. Classes in chant are being 
held in many cities, all under the supervision of the Liverpool 
Archdiocesan Musical Commission. 


England is not only making great progress in the promotion 
of plainchant, but there are signs indicating that the liturgical spirit 
is gradually sinking deeper and deeper into the national conscious- 
ness of the Catholics of England. One of these signs of the times 
is the repeated request, advanced by laymen, for the restoration of 
Sunday Vespers to its former place in Catholic worship. One lay- 
man writing to the Universe of London asks whether something 
cannot be done to ‘‘make the Book of Day Hours and the Vesperal 
as popular as the Missal.”’ 


Vita e Penstero in its November issue of 1930 published an 
account of the mentality of Germany’s educated laity at the present 
time. It is from the pen of Father Gemelli, O.S.F., founder and 
president of the Catholic University of Milan, one of the foremost 
minds of our age. Comparing the tendencies of the German uni- 
versity student body of his own time with those of the present age 
he finds a remarkable difference. Whereas formerly the average stu- 
dent was more or less devoid of idealism, he finds that today a new 
type of student has evolved. Poor though they are in worldly 
goods, often even objects of charity, these students are rich in high 
ideals, passionately interested in all modern religious and social 
problems. “One thing ts characteristic of the Catholic university 
student of our day: his pronounced inclination towards the litur- 
gical life.’’ The drinking songs of former days, he says, have been 
replaced by solemn religious chants. The students thirst for the 
supernatural and long to quench this thirst for the divine also in 
their studies. They find in the ‘““Akademikerverband” a powerful 
and sympathetic ally for the realization of their ideals. Thanks to 
the influence of the Benedictine monks of Maria Laach, who as 
leaders of the liturgical movement in Germany have first directed 
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their special attention to the educated laity of the country, the 
united groups of former university students have adopted a practi- 
cal program of action based on solid religious principles. Father 
Gemelli closes his brief account with the words: ‘‘I believe that this 
educated youth of the country will one day reap success.” 

The thoroughly Catholic spirit which holds sway in the 
united groups of the educated laity in Germany (Katholischer 
Akademikerverband) again evinced itself at their last convention, 
which was held in Salzburg. The keynote of the convention was 
sounded by Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen, O.S.B., of Maria Laach, 
the principal speaker, in his conference: ‘Putting on the Mind of 
Christ,’’ which was entirely based on the liturgy. The speaker 
showed the indispensable character of the liturgy for every form 
of truly Christian life. ““The liturgy is not only a force which 
may be replaced by another religious force, but the great force 
which not only originates, but also preserves and perfects the 
Christian life in practice.’’ It may be truthfully said that the en- 
tire convention was dominated by the spirit of the liturgy. Each 
day began with a Missa Recitata and general Communion. It has 
been remarked that, although the delegates came from all parts of 
Germany, the Missa Recitata was carried out with edifying devo- 
tion and precision, although no practice had previously been held, 
a proof that the liturgical spirit has already made splendid progress 
in wide circles, and that similar Eucharistic celebrations are not im- 
possible in parishes where like practices may be held. 

Every evening Compline was recited in common, likewise the 
liturgical Benedictio mensae at the noon and evening meals. Many 
of the visitors to the convention confessed that they were deeply 
impressed precisely by these liturgical acts. 

We may yet add that for some years past many Catholic 
organizations have been adopting the practice of giving their meet- 
ings and conventions a decided Catholic character by means of 
the liturgy. 


The Liturgische Zeitschrift (No. 2, 1930-31, Pustet Verlag) 
cites a remarkable case of liturgical revival efforts in a large parish 
in the city of Munich, Bavaria. The zealous pastor of St. Paul's 
began the work in 1924 by introducing the Missa Recitata with the 
children. The next step was the organizing of a Liturgical Parish 
Week, which was conducted by the well known Dr. Pius Parsch 
of Klosterneuburg, Austria. The evening conferences on the liturgy 
of the Mass and the church year were regularly attended by two 
thousand parishioners. At a result of this Liturgical Week a litur 
gical group of five hundred members was organized. They con- 
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tinued to receive regular liturgical conferences and practical instruc- 
tions on living the liturgy. Those who were most interested were 
given special training as leaders in prayer and chant. A choral 
group of twenty young people was started with one weekly prac- 
tice. On every second Sunday the congregation sings the Missa de 
angelis, the Proprium being rendered by the choral group. The 
children continue the Missa Recitata, and at times sing the eighth 
choral Mass and the Requiem. Vespers is sung in the vernacular by 
adults and children alternately. At seven o'clock each day a ‘‘Chor- 
messe’’ is celebrated. Conferences and sermons are often held in the 
spirit of the liturgy. At first difficulties were raised on the part of 
some parishioners; they were, however, overcome within a short 
time. 


Beginning with the first Sunday of Advent, the Rt. Rev. 
James A. Griffin, bishop of Springfield in Illinois, inaugurated a 
Program of Instructions on The Liturgy of the Church, to be ob- 
served in his diocese throughout the Sundays of the year. The Pro- 
gram is in booklet form, containing fifty-four pages, with an en- 
thusiastic introduction by Bishop Griffin on the great need, in our 
day, of deeper and more solid piety, the chief sources of which are 
to be sought in the liturgy of the Church. An extended sketch is 
given for each of the Sundays of the present year, and a list of 
standard works of reference has been added at the end. The list of 
subjects assigned is interesting: The Ecclesiastical Year, The Use 
of Ceremonies, The Birth of Christ, The Divine Office, The Use 
of Holy Water, The Holy Name, The Way of the Cross, Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, Lent, Ashes, The Litanies, Holy 
Week, The Passion, The Resurrection, The Altar, The Furniture 
of the Altar, The Sacred Vestments, Color of the Vestments, The 
Genuflection, The Sign of the Cross, The Holy Ghost, The Holy 
Trinity, Frequent Communion, The Sacrifice of the Mass (twelve 
progressive instructions on the component parts of the Mass), The 
Sacrament of Matrimony, Minor Orders, Major Orders, Forty 
Hours’ Devotion, Rogation Days, All Souls Day, Mass and the 
Viaticum, Liturgy of the Sick, Extreme Unction, Christian Burial. 


The International Catholic Music Festival, which was held 
at Frankfurt-on-Main last November, is still the subject of ad- 
miring comment. And deservedly so, for the program of the Festi- 
val was both large and representative. Some of the best choirs and 
erganists of Europe took part, and many new compositions were 
given their first public rendition. At the same time there was an 
inspiring exhibition of German Catholic ecclesiastical art at Passau 
on the Danube. 
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Holland is famous for ecclesiastical art. In the city of Tilburg, 
lecture courses have been organized for giving instructions on the 
liturgical and aesthetic requirements in the making of church vest- 
ments and ornaments. The response to these courses has been so 
encouraging that arrangements are being made to give them in 
other cities as well. 


In England a new magazine for the clergy has sprung up, 
called the Clergy Review, and published by the Universe, 1 Arundel 
St., London, W.C.2. Its very first number touches two points of 
great interest for those interested in the liturgical apostolate. Rev. 
B. V. Miller, D.D., has an article on ‘“The Church the Body of 
Christ,”” and Rev. J. H. Turner, M.A., writes on “‘Plainsong Prog- 
ress."" That the review will not ignore the practical questions in- 
volved in liturgical betterment is made evident by the fact that an 
article on “Prayer,” by Abbot Butler, O.S.B., of Downside Abbey, 
has already been announced for the second issue. 


In a previous issue we made mention of the Solesmes chant 
records. We now learn that a recent demonstration of these Victor 
records was made in the presence of the Holy Father and that he 
expressed great pleasure upon hearing them. 


The pastor of St. Catherine’s Church, Beechview, Pennsy]- 
vania, on the first Sunday of Advent, began the liturgical year by 
introducing Compline, the official night prayer of the Church, as 
a regular evening service in his parish. In singing Compline, he has 
the men’s choir alternate with the congregation, all of whom are 
supplied wtih the necessary booklet. 


We recently read some striking remarks in The Pilot (Bos 
ton) on “Neglect of Mass.’’ They are worth quoting in part: 

‘The Catholic mother who neglects Mass blocks up the chan- 
nels of grace in her soul. Deprived of the supernatural strength to 
be found at the altar, weakened by her sloth and her lack of morti- 
fication, she is left to her unaided efforts. Her spiritual life becomes 
soulless and commonplace. Should this neglect be frequent and 
habitual, her faith decays. She no longer has the light and the 
strength needed for her labors, her trials and temptations . . . On 
the other hand there can be no more edifying sight in a Catholic 
community than the presence of the mother, the father, and their 
little ones, their grown-up sons and daughters regularly and de- 
voutly assisting at this great official act of Catholic worship. It is 
the family’s open profession of faith. It unites the household in the 
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bonds of the holiest union and love before God's altar. It is a sign, 
almost certain and infallible, of the union, the harmony, the spirit 
of obedience, of mutual respect and love that reign in the home.’ 


Oo 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“Will you kindly give the pronunciation of aE in MicHaeE.t and tell 
why the accent is placed on the ©. Is not ae here used as a diphthong 
and does it not bear the accent according to rule? Why then write the 
accent?” —S. M. 





The answer to such doubts is to be sought in the liturgical texts 
themselves. Whenever the @ is a diphthong, this is indicated in the texts 
by a close union of the a and the e, thus: @. This is the case with words 
such .as calis, secula, and the like. Other words, however, such as 
Michael, Raphael, Israel, and many others taken from the Hebrew, have 
the a and the e printed separately in liturgical books. Some editions 
even place two dots over the e to indicate the separation more clearly: 
ae. From this it is therefore evident that the a and the e are to be 
pronounced separately, as in the original Hebrew. We know of no 
authority who would approve of making a Latin diphthong out of the 
ae in the word Michael. 





oO 
COMMUNICATIONS 
THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE CRITICIZED 


Dear O. F.:—Today we received a sample copy of “The Sentinel,” 
February number. I would like to call your attention to an article 
against the liturgical movement. It is a shame and a disgrace. Here is 
a line from it: “Today we have a new form of piety at Mass that 
really is so un-Catholic as to possess a decidedly Protestant tendency. 
I refer to the present Liturgical Movement which is galloping from 
East to West in the U. S. A., having been begotten in the North, 
which means Minnesota.” And here’s another beauty: “The Liturgical 
Movement aims to take the very heart of the priesthood away from 
us clergy and give it to the lay ones.”—Let us hope it is more ignor- 
ance than malice. 
SACERDOS. 


Dear O. F. :—Did you see the article in “The Sentinel”? I enjoyed it. 
It’s you the writer is blaming, with all the poetical license his soul is 
capable of, for the liturgical movement. Of course, the Benedictines of 
Belgium must be Protestants, and those of Beuron, etc., etc. . . . Our 
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children, when properly instructed, will make wonderful lay-priests, 
with virile piety and heartfelt withal. W. W. W. cannot be of those 
among us who believe that their priestliness is safeguarded under its 
latinity. Latin is not a fetich, is it? Did you, Orate Fratres, ever ad- 
vocate the Canon in the vernacular? Not that I noticed it. 

Here’s a nice little job for you: convert W. W. W. to your 
cause — “our cause,” “the Church’s cause”! 

A Country Pastor. 


(The above excerpts are indicative of much of our recent mail. They 
refer mainly to a surprising article in the February issue of The Sentinel 
of the Blessed Sacrament, in which Father Whalen, the author of the 
article, scoffs at the idea of a liturgical movement. We quite agree 
with our correspondents. It is indeed pitiful that such an absurd piece 
of buffoonery should have been allowed to slip into the pages of the 
official organ of the People’s Eucharistic League. A book review of 
Father Busch’s The Mass-Drama, in which the reviewer evidences a total 
misunderstanding of the purpose of the book, appears in the same issue. 
There is, beyond all doubt, a great deal of perhaps pardonable ignorance 
of the true aims of the liturgical movement behind these two writings, 
and we can only hope that their authors will some day be persuaded 
to examine more carefully the purposes and the possibilities for good 
that lie in this apostolate. We need but refer the two writers to the Papal 
Letter which we received a year ago and which appeared in Orate 
Fratres at the time (see Volume IV, pp. 97-98) and also to the past 
four volumes of Orate Fratres for a store of information which ought 
to convince them not only of the sincerity and orthodoxy of the liturgi- 
cal apostolate and its promoters, but also of the great need our people 
have for a better understanding and love of the sacred liturgy.—Ed. 





Oo 


BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGIG@SE LEBENSWERTE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES 
By Lorenz Diirr. Herder & Co., Freiburg i. B., 1928. Cloth, 155 pp. 
$1.20 net. 


Our understanding of the liturgy will grow with our understanding 
of the inspired sense of the Sacred Scriptures. So many of the liturgical 
formulas are words of Holy Writ, and the mysteries of Christ, daily 
wrought in our midst in the liturgy, are so closely knit together in the 
words of prophecy and fulfillment from both Testaments, that more 
familiarity with the sublime meaning of the sacred text is essential for 
a deeper appreciation of the liturgy. Diirr, in a masterful way, shows 
the importance and spiritual value of the Old Testament for our own 
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day: a living consciousness of God’s presence, a firm confidence in His 
promises, simple Piety and practical divine wisdom—all strikingly exem- 
plified from the sacred pages. An excellent summary of the Old, and 
a very helpful preparation for a fuller understanding of the New Testa- 
ment.—B. A. S. 


DIE PRIESTERSORGE. Weisungen der Vatermystik zu der 
priesterlichen Doppelaufgabe “Gehet hin” (Matth. 28, 19) und “Bleibet 
in mir” (John 15, 4). By Dr. John Schnok. 1930. 229 pp. Price, 
Mk. 4. 


The learned author knows the soul of the priest. He is aware of 
the conflict that often rages in the priest’s interior between “‘actio” and 
“contemplatio.” Action easily becomes a stumbling block to the priest 
of our day and contemplation suffers in consequence of “activism,” the 
heresy of the age. The author selects three eminent pastors: St. Bernard, 
St. Gregory the Great, and St. Augustine, as models to be followed by 
the priest. He shows how these great pastors of souls were confronted 
with the same spiritual problem and how they solved it. The reading of 
the book will be a source of consolation and encouragement to every 
priest who finds himself wedged in between pastoral action and the culti- 
vation of his interior life.—J. K. 


LEBEN UND REGEL DES HEILIGEN VATERS BENEDIK- 
TUS. Fourth edition by P. Cornelius Kniel, O. S. B. Beuroner Kunst- 
verlag, Beuron 1930. 144 pp. and 75 illustrations. Cloth, Mk. 12. 


This fourth edition of the Life and Rule of St. Benedica gains special 
value for the general reader through its numerous illustrations. The 
sixty or more full-page art prints depict the best specimens of Beuronese 
art, many of which are here reproduced for the first time. Along with 
the select views in the appendix of the cradles of Benedictine life, Su- 
biaco, Sacro Speco, and Montecassino, the pictures will enable the reader 
to visualize better the contents of the book. The work is an exemplary 
specimen of modern book making. 


HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1931. By Rev. J. 
W. Brady. St. Paul: The E. M. Lohmann Company. Size 334x6'% inch., 
62 pp. Strong black paper covers. Single copies, 15c. 


This small but practical booklet is a continuation of the yearly 
Guide for the Roman Missal which has been published for the past 
few years. A number of improvements have been made to make for 
even greater clearness than in past years. It gives, namely, all the 
necessary details which users of the Missal will want to know in order 
to follow the Mass for each day of the year. The proper color of the 
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vestments, holy days of obligation, days of fast and abstinence, days 
on which Requiem and votive Masses are permitted, are all clearly 
marked. In a short introduction the author gives a cruciform outline 
of the parts of the Mass and a brief explanation of the liturgical colors 
and their use. The Study Plan on how to use the Missal might have 
been inserted again this year as was done in past editions, although this 
knowledge can usually be gathered in greater detail from the introduc- 
tions to most of the Missals Published nowadays.—R. A. S. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to The 
Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more ex- 
tensive notice later: . 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay, New York City. Sister Caterina, 
O.P.: Little Lord. Some Thoughts of a Little Red-Haired Child. Rhymed 
and Pictured. Eight original drawings reproduced in colors. Heavy paper 
40 cents. 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS, 1326 Quincy St., Washington, D 
C. Justine Ward: Hymnal (Vol. I). A Supplement to Music First and 
Second Year. Cloth, 154 pp. New edition.—Achille P. Bragers: Hymnai 
Accompaniments. For the organist and teacher. 87 pp. Large 8vo. New 
edition. 

THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 72 Victoria St., London. The Ordi- 
nation of a Priest. Text in Latin and English. Pamphlet, 47 pp. 1929. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 7 & 8 Lower Abbey St., 
Dublin. Rev. Bro. Bernardine, F.S.C.: De La Salle Brothers. Organization 
Works of the Christian Brothers. Pamphlet, 23 pp. 1930.—Rev. John 
Carr, C.SS.R.: St. Gerard Majella, C.SS.R. Pamphlet, 32 pp. 1930. 


VERLAGSANSTALT BENZIGER & CO. A.-G. in Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 
Das Laacher Volksmessbuch IV. Fir die Sonn- und Feiertage mit den 
Commemorationen aller Heiligenfeste nach dem R6mische Missale in An- 
schluss an das Volksmessbuch bearbeitet von der Abtei Maria Laach. 988 
pp. India paper. Price, from M 5.40 up. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 44 Barclay St., New York City. Dom Willibrord 
Verkade, O.S.B.: Yesterdays of an Artist-Monk. Translated from the 
original German by John L. Stoddard. 304 pp. 1930. Cloth, $2.00. 


M. H. GILL & SON, LTD., 50 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin, Ireland. Father 
Aloysius, O.S.F.C.: Dona Ets Requiem. Office and Mass for the Dead in 
Latin and English, with Burial Service and Indulgenced Devotions. viii- 
104 pp. 1930. Black cloth, 2 shillings. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 & 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri. Dr. 
Martin Grabmann: Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. Tho- 
mas. Translated from the original German by John S. Zybura, Ph.D. 
220 pp. 1930. Cloth, $2.00 net. 


VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria. 
Josef Miller: Der Kirchliche Volksgang. Zwélf Betrachtungen iiber sein 
Werden und Wesen. 120 pp. Brochure, M 1.30.—Der Katholische Kir- 
chenchor. By the same author. Zw6lf Betrachtungen iiber sein Werden 
und Wesen. Beigabe: Der Gesang als Faktor der aktiven Teilnahme an 
der Liturgie. 71 pp. 1929. Brochure, M 2.00. 
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